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LINCOLN'S    RESTORATION    POLICY    FOR   VIRGINIA 

THE   TRUTH    BROUGHT   TO    LIGHT 

During  the  years  1876-79  the  writer  was  associated  with  the  attorney- 
general  of  Virginia  in  the  defense  of  what  were  known  as  "  The  Gold 
Cases."  These  were  actions  at  law  brought  in  the  federal  court  at  Rich- 
mond by  the  United  States  as  plaintiff,  against  Ex-Governor  William 
Smith  and  other  parties  who  had  been  officers  of  the  commonwealth  in 
April,  1865,  claiming  of  the  defendants  money  of  the  state  of  Virginia 
which  the  governor  had  drawn  out  of  the  banks  on  the  eve  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  Richmond,  and  paid  to  these  parties  on  account  of  their  official 
salaries. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  certain  testimony  was  given  by  Governor 
Smith  and  Judge  Henry  \V.  Thomas  of  great  historic  value  and  impor- 
tance. The  testimony  of  Judge  Thomas  was  of  especial  interest  as  bearing 
upon  the  question  how  far  Mr.  Lincoln  was  prepared  to  go,  and  did  actu- 
ally go,  in  putting  into  execution  his  admitted  views  in  favor  of  the  imme- 
diate restoration  of  the  Southern  States,  more  especially  Virginia,  to  the 
Union.  Recently,  in  glancing  over  Admiral  Porter's  Incidents  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  reading  his  account  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  to  Richmond, 
the  importance  of  Judge  Thomas's  testimony  became  too  clear  to  admit 
of  further  delay  in  giving  it  to  the  public.  Admiral  Porter's  account,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  of  this  paper,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Next  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  John  A.  Campbell,  late  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  sent  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  come  on  board  with  General 
Weitzel.  He  wanted  to  call  on  the  President.  He  came  on  board  and  spent  an  hour. 
The  President  and  himself  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves  very  much,  to  judge  from 
their  laughter. 

I  did  not  go  down  to  the  cabin.  In  about  an  hour  General  Weitzel  and  Mr.  Campbell 
came  on  deck,  asked  for  a  boat,  and  were  landed. 

I  went  down  below  for  a  moment,  and  the  President  said  :  '  Admiral,  I  am  sorry  you 
were  not  here  when  Mr.  Campbell  was  on  board.  He  has  gone  on  shore  happy.  I  gave 
him  a  written  permission  to  allow  the  state  legislature  to  convene  in  the  capitol  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  government." 

I  was  rather  astonished  at  this  piece  of  information.     I  felt  that  this  course  would 

bring  about  complications,  and  wondered  how  it  had  all  come  to  pass.     I  found  it  had  all 

been  done  by  the  persuasive  tongue  of  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  promised  the  President  that 

if  the  legislature  of  Virginia  could  meet  in  the  halls  of  the  confederate  congress,  it  would 
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vote  X'irgiiiia  right  l).ick  into  the  Union,  that  it  would  be  a  deUcate  compliment  paid  to 
Virginia  which  would  be  appreciated,  etc. 

Weitzel  backed  up  Mr.  Campl)ell,  and  the  President  was  won  over  to  agree  to  what 
would  have  been  a  most  humiliating  thing  if  it  had  been  accomplished. 

Wiien  the  President  told  me  all  that  had  been  done,  and  that  General  Weitzel  had 
gone  on  shore  with  an  order  in  his  pocket  to  let  the  legislature  meet,  I  merely  said  :  '  Mr. 
President,  I  suppose  you  remember  that  this  city  is  under  military  jurisdiction,  and  that 
no  courts,  legislature,  or  civil  authority  can  exercise  any  power  without  the  sanction  of  the 
general  commanding  the  army.  This  order  of  yours  should  go  through  General  (}rant, 
who  would  inl'orm  you  that  Richmond  was  under  martial  law;  and  I  am  sure  he  would 
protest  against  this  arrangement  of  Mr.  Campbell's.' 

The  President's  common-sense  took  in  the  situation  at  once.  '  Why,'  he  said,  '  Weit- 
zel made  no  objection,  and  he  commands  here.' 

'That  is  because  he  is  Mr.  Campbell's  particular  friend,  and  wished  to  gratify  him  ; 
besides,  I  don't  think  he  knows  much  about  anything  but  soldiering.  General  .Shepley 
would  not  have  preferred  such  a  request." 

'  Run  and  stop  them,'  exclaimed  the  President,  '  and  get  my  order  back  !  Well,  I 
came  near  knocking  all  the  fat  into  the  fire,  didn't  I  .' ' 

To  make  things  sure  I  had  an  order  written  to  General  Weitzel  and  signed  by  the 
President,  as  follows  :  '  Return  my  permission  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  meet,  and 
don't  allow  it  to  meet  at  all.'  There  was  an  ambulance  wagon  at  the  landing,  and  giving 
the  order  to  an  officer  I  said  to  him,  '  Jump  into  that  wagon,  and  kill  the  horse  if  neces- 
sary, but  catch  the  carriage  which  carried  General  Weitzel  and  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
deliver  this  order  to  the  general.' 

The  carriage  was  caught  after  it  reached  the  city.  The  old  wagon  horse  had  been 
a  trotter  in  his  day,  and  went  his  three  minutes.  The  general  and  Mr.  Campbell  were 
surprised.  The  President's  order  was  sent  back,  and  they  never  returned  to  try  and 
reverse  the  decision. 

Mr.  Campbell  evidently  saw  that  his  scheme  of  trying  to  put  the  state  legislature  in 
session  with  the  sanction  of  the  President  had  failed,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  try  it 
again.  It  was  a  clever  dodge  to  soothe  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  south,  and  no  doubt 
was  kindly  meant  by  the  late  Justice  Campbell;  but  what  a  howl  it  would  have  raised  at 
the  North  !  .     .     .     [pp.  305-6.] 

'  Yes,'  the  President  answered,  '  let  us  go,  I  seem  to  be  "  putting  iny  foot  into  it"  here 
all  tlie  time.  Bless  my  soul  !  how  Seward  would  have  preached,  and  read  Puffendorf, 
Vattel,  and  Grotius  to  me  if  he  had  been  here  when  I  gave  Campbell  permission  to  let  the 
legislature  meet  !  I'd  never  have  heard  the  last  of  it.  Seward  is  a  small  compendium  of 
international  law  himself  and  laughs  at  my  "  horse  sense,"  which  I  pride  myself  on,  and 
yet  I  put  my  foot  into  that  thing  about  Campbell  with  my  eyes  wide  open.  If  I  were  you 
I  don't  think  I  would  repeat  that  joke  yet  awhile.  People  might  laugh  at  you  for  knowing 
so  much,  and  more  than  the  President  !  I  am  afraid  that  the  most  of  my  learning  lies  in 
my  heart  more  than  in  my  head.'"      [p.  309.] 

It  is  but  fair  to  the  admiral  to  note  that  in  another  connection, 
page  313,  he  says:  "I  made  it  a  rule  during  the  war  to  write  down  at 
night  before  retiring  to  rest  what  had  occurred  during  each  day." 
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Having  heard  Judge  Thomas's  sworn  evidence  above  referred  to  and 
below  recited,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  I  read  Admiral  Porter's  narrative 
with  astonishment,  and  at  once  began  an  investigation  of  the  subject.  I 
read  the  account  which  General  Grant  gives  of  the  matter  on  pages  505-6 
of  the  second  volume  of  his  Memoirs,  as  follows: 

"  While  I  was  in  pursuit  of  General  Lee  the  President  went  to  Richmond  in  company 
with  Admiral  Porter,  and  on  board  his  flagship.  He  found  the  people  of  that  city  in 
great  consternation.  The  leading  citizens  among  the  people  who  had  remained  at  home 
surrounded  him,  anxious  that  something  should  be  done  to  relieve  them  from  suspense. 
General  Weitzel  was  not  then  in  the  city,  having  taken  offices  in  one  of  the  neighboring 
villages  after  his  troops  had  succeeded  in  subduing  the  conflagration  which  they  had 
found  in  progress  on  entering  the  confederate  capital.  The  President  sent  for  him,  and 
on  his  arrival  a  short  interview  was  had  on  board  the  vessel,  Admiral  Porter  and  a  lead- 
ing citizen  of  Virginia  being  also  present.  After  this  interview  the  President  wrote  an 
order  in  about  these  words,  which  I  quote  from  memory  :  '  General  Weitzel  is  authorized 
to  permit  the  body  calling  itself  the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
recalling  the  Virginia  troops  from  the  confederate  armies.'  Immediately  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen composing  that  body  wrote  out  a  call  for  a  meeting  and  had  it  published  in  their 
papers.  This  call,  however,  went  very  much  farther  than  Mr.  Lincoln  had  contemplated, 
as  he  did  not  say  the  '  legislature  of  Virginia,'  but  'the  body  which  called  itself  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia.'  Mr.  Stanton  saw  the  call  as  published  in  the  northern  papers  the 
very  next  issue,  and  took  the  liberty  of  countermanding  the  order  authorizing  any  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature  or  any  other  body,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  nearer  the  spot  than  he  was. 

This  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Stanton.  He  was  a  man  who  never  questioned  his  own 
authority,  and  who  always  did  in  war  time  what  he  wanted  to  do." 

By  way  of  preface  to  Judge  Thomas's  evidence  it  should  be  remarked 
that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  capacity,  and  position,  having 
been  second  auditor  of  the  state  in  April,  1865,  lieutenant-governor  after 
the  war,  for  years  a  circuit  judge,  and  at  all  times  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  cautious,  well-balanced,  and  accurate  lawyers  in  the  commonwealth. 
His  testimony  was  given  in  support  of  the  main  point  of  Governor  Smith's 
defense,  which  was  that  he  had  drawn  and  expended  this  money  as  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  in  the  public  service  and  for  the  public  good,  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  order  and  the  institutions  of  civil  society  in  that  debatable 
ground  from  which  the  Confederate  government  and  forces  had  retired,  and 
over  which  the  United  States  had  as  yet  established  no  settled  authority. 
Judge  Thomas  himself  vouches  for  the  correctness  of  the  following  record 
of  his  testimony,  he  having  read  every  line  of  it ;  indeed  every  word,  with 
the  specific  exceptions  indicated,  being  now  in  my  possession  in  his  hand- 
writing. 

It  is  also  of  consequence  to  note  that,  when   Judge  Thomas  prepared 
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and  sent  the  writer  this  sketch,  he  liad  not,  neither  had  the  writer,  exam- 
ined the  files  of  the  W/ao;  nor  was  either  aware  of  what  they  contained, 
and  Judge  Campbell's  pamphlet — also  below  quoted — had  not  even  been 
published.     Judge  Thomas's  draught  of  his  testimony  is  as  follows  : 

"  Early  in  April,  when  it  was  known,  after  the  fall  of  Richmontl,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
coming  there,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  hold  a  public  meeting,  with  the  view  of  express- 
ing such  views  as  would  tend  to  show  that  we  were  willing  to  accept  the  situation,  and 
to  declare  our  purpose  to  renounce  all  opposition  to  the  restoration  of  civil  government 
under  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  meeting  was  held  in 
the  room  adjoining  the  IVhig-  office,  and  the  proceedings  were  published  in  the  Rich- 
mond papers. 

Judge  Campbell,  Mr.  Myers  (deceased),  and  myself  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  President  and  submit  the  resolutions.  This  we  did,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
much  pleased  with  the  views  presented  by  us.     .     .     . 

In  the  conversation  I  had  with  the  President  upon  that  occasion,  reference  was  made 
to  the  consequences  which  might  ensue  from  the  condition  in  which  we  were  placed — the 
absence  of  civil  government,  the  demoralization  prevailing,  antl  our  utter  inability  to  con- 
trol the  passions  and  excited  feelings  of  a  part  at  least  of  our  community — and  I  remarked, 
'  Mr.  President,  we  would  all  be  much  gratified  if  you  would  send  Governor  Pierpont 
here  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  civil  order  may  be  re-established.'  I  recollect  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's action  and  utterance.  He  said  he  did  not  regard  the  division  of  Virginia  as  perma- 
nent, and  that  the  matter,  if  tested  in  the  courts,  would,  he  thought,  result  in  overthrowing 
it,  that  it  could  only  be  justified  as  a  war  measure,  and  therefore  he  did  not  want  Mr. 
Pierpont.  'The  government  that  took  Virginia  out  is  the  government  that  should  bring 
her  back,  and  is  the  government  that  alone  can  effect  it.  I  shall  appoint  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  summoning  the  governor  and  the  legislature  to  meet  at  an  early  date  in 
Richmond  for  this  action,  and  L  shall  direct  General  Weitzel  to  issue  you  passes  through 
General  Grant's  lines;  I  presume  (he added),  you  will  need  none  in  passing  General  Lee's; 
and  I  shall  take  care  that  you  have  safe  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  as  also 
those  you  may  summon,  in  repairing  to  the  capitol.  They  must  come  here  to  the  very 
place  they  went  out  of  the  Union,  to  come  back ;  and  your  people  will  doubtless  all  return, 
and  we  shall  soon  have  old  Virginia  back  again.'     . 

I  recollect  distinctly  his  replying  to  my  suggestion  that  we  could  get  the  members  of 
the  existing  legislature  in  session  without  difficulty.  '  But  no,'  he  said,  '  the  government 
that  took  the  state  out  must  bring  her  back.'  My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Lincoln  asked 
who  was  governor  at  the  time  of  the  secession  of  the  state,  and  my  reply  was  Letcher. 
He  was  the  man,  then,  to  come  and  to  participate  in  the  action  of  the  legislature;  and 
Smith,  who  was  the  present  governor,  was  to  be  here  and  ratify  it.     .     .     . 

He  proposed  that  messengers  should  be  dispatched  to  summon  these  gentlemen,  and, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  that  General  J.  R.  Anderson  and  a  gentleman  who 
then  represented  Richmond,  and  myself,  with  others,  should  undertake  the  task.     .     .     . 

The  orders  were  given  to  General  Weitzel,  and  passes  in  conformity  thereto  issued  by 
General  Weitzel,  by  order  of  the  President.  I  have  mine  now-.  Before,  however,  we 
could  act,  the  passes  were  revoked.    This  was  done  immediately  after  his  return." 

In  the  brief  sketch  of  Judge  Thomas,  his  modest  and  retiring  nature 
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and  his  kindly  spirit  should  have  been  mentioned.  The  first  characteristic 
explains  if  it  does  not  excuse  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  this  article. 
He  repeatedly  declined  "to  obtrude  his  reminiscences  upon  the  country," 
while  heartily  approving  any  attempt  to  rescue  and  preserve  this  bit  of  his- 
tory. To  the  regret  of  the  writer,  he  struck  out  from  the  record  certain 
quaint  and  characteristic  remarks  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  I  distinctly  recall 
as  recited  in  his  testimony  in  court,  and  which  he  did  not  dispute,  but 
protested  that  some  of  these  remarks  and  expressions  reflected  somewhat 
upon  certain  persons  still  living,  as  to  whom  the  President  freely  used  pop- 
ular nicknames  and  phrases  not  altogether  complimentary. 

The  few  additions,  therefore,  to  his  written  statement  rest  upon  my 
authority  alone,  and  I  deem  myself  entirely  within  the  kindly  limitations 
imposed  by  Judge  Thomas,  when  adding  to  his  own  recollections  of  his 
evidence,  that  he  testified  that  Judge  John  A.  Campbell  (of  the  United 
States  supreme  court,  and  later  of  the  confederate  war  ofifice)  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  citizens'  meeting  to  wait  upon 
Mr.  Lincoln  ;  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  when  he  spoke  of  Governor  Smith,  called 
him  "  Extra  Billy  " — which  title,  originating  in  a  half-sneering,  political 
reference,  was  ever  after  lovingly  applied  to  the  old  hero  by  Virginians  all 
over  the  country — and  that  he  added,  making  use  of  the  expression  "  By 
Jove,"  or  some  such  expletive,  and  smiting  the  table  with  his  clinched 
fist,  "  I  want  that  old  Game  Cock  back  here." 

What  is  meant,  and  all  that  is  meant  by  these  additions,  is,  that  Judge 
Thomas's  testimony,  as  given  at  the  trial,  bristled  with  vivid  details  which 
convinced  every  hearer  of  its  truth,  and  that  much  of  the  vigor  and  quaint 
homeliness  which  enlivened  the  court  recital  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  utterances 
is  wanting  in  the  above  transcription  ;  but  with  these  qualifications  it  is, 
according  to  my  best  and  quite  distinct  recollection,  the  same  testimony 
which  Judge  Thomas  gave  in  the  trial  of  the  Gold  Cases  in  1879. 

In  a  recent  pamphlet  entitled  "  Reminiscence  and  Documents  relating 
to  the  Civil  War  during  the  year  1865,"  Judge  Campbell  has  given  his  own 
recollection  of  these  occurrences,  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Lincoln  expres- 
sive of  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  peace  and  restoration,  with  certain 
testimony  of  Mr.  Secretar}-  .Stanton  bearing  upon  the  main  point  to  which 
this  investigation  is  directed.  As  this  pamphlet  may  not  be  readily  acces- 
sible to  the  readers  of  this  article,  we  quote  what  it  contains  (pages  38-44) 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  this  matter: 

"  Richmond  was  evacuated  the  2d  of  April,  and  was  captured  on  the  3d  of  April.  I 
informed  the  Secretary  of  War  that  I  should  not  leave  Richmond,  and  that  I  should  take 
an   opportunity  to  see  President    Lincoln  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  would    be   giad  to 
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have  ail  authority  to  clo  so,  hut  that  I  would  do  so  if  an  occasion  arose.  President  Lin- 
cohi  came  to  the  city  on  the  4th  of  April,  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  from  the  dejjart- 
ure  of  the  confederate  President  and  his  cabinet.  Richmond  had  experienced  a  great 
calamity  from  a  conflagration.  I  represented  the  conditions  to  him,  and  requested  that 
no  requisitions  on  the  inhabitants  be  made  of  restraint  of  any  sort,  save  as  to  police  and 
preservation  of  order  ;  not  to  exact  oaths,  interfere  with  churches,  etc.  He  assented  to 
this,  the  General  Weitzel  and  Military  Governor  Shepley  cordially  assenting.  On  the 
following  day  I  visited  him  on  the  Malvern  gunboat  on  which  he  had  come  into  Richmond 
upon  the  4th.  He  had  prepared  a  paper,  which  he  commented  on  as  he  read  each  clause. 
The  paper  was  not  signed  nor  dated.  This  paper  he  handed  to  me,  and  on  the  13th  of 
April  I  returned  it  to  General  Ord,  by  direction  of  the  President.  I  retained  a  copy,  as  I 
informed  that  General  I  should  do.     This  is  a  copy  : 

'I.  As  to  peace,  I  have  said  before,  and  now  repeat,  that  three  things  are  indispensable  : 
The  restoration  of  the  national  authority  throughout  all  the  states. 

2.  No  receding  by  the  executive  of  the  United  States  on  the  slavery  question  from 
the  position  assumed  thereon  in  the  late  annual  message  to  congress,  and  in  preceding 
documents. 

3.  No  cessation  of  hostilities  short  of  an  end  of  hostilities  and  the  disbanding  of  all 
forces  hostile  to  the  government. 

That  all  propositions  coming  from  those  now  in  hostility  to  the  government,  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  foregoing,  will  be  respectfully  considered  and  jmssed  upon  in  a  spirit 
of  sincere  liberality.  I  now  add  that  it  seems  useless  forme  to  be  more  Sjjecific  with  those 
who  will  not  say  that  they  are  ready  for  the  indispensable  terms,  even  on  condition  to  be 
named  by  themselves. 

If  there  be  any  who  are  ready  for  those  indispensable  terms  on  any  condition  whatever, 
let  them  say  so,  and  state  their  conditions,  so  that  such  conditions  can  be  strictly  known 
and  considered.  It  is  further  added,  that  the  remission  of  confiscation  being  within  the 
executive  power,  if  the  war  be  now  further  persisted  in  by  those  opposing  the  government, 
the  making  of  confiscated  property,  at  the  least,  to  bear  the  additional  cost  will  be  insisted 
on  ;  but  that  confiscations  (except  in  case  of  third  party  intervening  interests)  will  be 
remitted  to  the  people  of  any  state  which  shall  now  promptly  and  in  good  faith  withdraw 
its  troops  and  other  supports  from  further  resistance  to  the  government.  What  is  now 
said  as  to  remission  of  confiscation  has  no  reference  to  supposed  property  in  slaves.' 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  day  before  the  assassination  of  the  President,  General  Ord 
addressed  me  a  letter,  stating  that  by  the  instructions  of  the  President  he  wrote,  that  since 
the  paper  was  written  on  the  subject  of  reconvening  the  gentlemen  who,  under  the  insur- 
rectionary government,  had  acted  as  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  the  object  had  in  view  and 
the  convention  of  such  gentlemen  is  unnecessary  ;  he  wishes  the  paper  withdrawn.  I 
sent  to  General  Ord  the  only  paper  I  had  ever  received,  being  that  I  have  copied. 

After  the  President  had  read  and  expounded  that  paper  he  delivered  it  to  me.  It  was 
not  dated  nor  signed,  nor  directed  to  me  or  other  person.  When  he  had  concluded  this 
he  said  he  had  been  meditating  a  plan,  but  had  come  to  no  conclusion  upon  the  subject; 
that  he  should  not  do  so  till  he  returned  to  City  Point  ;  that  if  he  was  satisfied  he  would 
write  to  General  Weitzel. 

This  had  reference  to  a  convention  of  the  legislature  which  had  been  sitting  during  the 
preceding  winter  and  recognized  the  confederate  states.  The  President  said  '  he  had  a 
government  in  Virginia — the  Pierpont  government.     It  had  but  a  small   margin,   and  he 
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was  not  disposed  to  increase  it.  He  wanted  the  \'ery  legislature  which  had  been  sitting 
up  yonder  ' — pointing  to  the  capitol — '  to  come  together  and  to  vote  to  restore  Virginia 
to  the  Union  and  recall  her  soldiers  from  the  confederate  army.' 

The  suggestion  came  from  the  President,  and  its  object  was  plainly  stated.  As  the 
suggestion  had  some  tolerance  for  the  existing  state  governments,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  it 
and  strongly  supported  the  suggestion.  I  told  him  '  there  had  been  discussions  during 
the  winter  in  respect  to  both  peace  and  union;  none  could  be  found  to  make  peace.  Each 
man  would  now  make  his  own  peace.'  " 

It  appears  that  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  examined  in  relation  to  this  in- 
tercourse before  the  committee  appointed  for  the  exainination  of  charges 
preferred  against  President  Johnson  in  1867.  He  testified  before  that 
committee  that  "  President  Lincohi  went  to  the  city  of  Richmond  after  its 
capture,  and  some  intercourse  took  place  between  him  and  Judge  Campbell, 
formerly  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  General  Weitzel, 
which  resulted  in  the  call  of  the  rebel  legislature  to  Richmond.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln on  his  return  from  Richmond  reconsidered  that  matter.  The  policy 
of  undertaking  to  restore  the  government  through  the  medium  of  rebel 
organizations  was  very  much  opposed  by  many  persons,  and  very  strongly 
and  vehemently  opposed  by  myself.  I  had  several  earnest  conversations 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  subject,  and  advised  that  any  effort  to  reorganize 
the  government  should  be  under  the  federal  government  solely,  and  to 
treat  the  rebel  organizations  as  null  and  void.  On  the  day  preceding  his 
death  a  conversation  took  place  between  him,  the  attorney-general,  and 
myself  upon  the  subject,  at  the  executive  mansion.  An  hour  or  two  after- 
wards, and  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  over  to 
the  war  department  and  renewed  the  conversation.  After  I  had  repeated 
my  reasons  against  allowing  the  rebel  legislatures  to  assemble  or  the  rebel 
authorities  to  have  any  participation  in  the  business  of  reorganization,  he 
sat  down  at  my  desk  and  wrote  a  telegram  to  General  Weitzel  and  handed 
it  to  me.  '  There,'  said  he,  '  I  think  this  will  suit  you.'  I  told  him,  '  No  : 
it  did  not  go  far  enough  ;  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  would  prob- 
ably come  to  Richmiond  ;  that  General  Weitzel  ought  to  be  directed  to 
prohibit  their  assembling.'  He  took  up  his  pen  again  and  made  that  addi- 
tion to  the  telegram  and  signed  it.  He  handed  it  to  me.  I  said  it  was 
exactly  right.  It  was  transmitted  immediately  to  General  Weitzel,  and 
was  the  last  act  ever  performed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  war  department." 

Judge  Campbell  adds:  "  General  Ord  had  succeeded  General  Weitzel 
and  communicated  the  intelligence  to  me." 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  conclusive  contribution  to  the 
history  of  this  matter  is  the  contemporaneous  record  in  the  daily  press  of 
Richmond.     Most  of  the  newspaper  ofifices  of  the  city  were  laid  in   ashes 
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at  the  great  conflagration  of  April  3,  1865  ;  'only  the  W/itg  and  Sentinel 
escaped.  Whether  or  not  the  Setiimel  W3.s  published  continuously  during 
the  early  days  of  Federal  occupation,  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
absolutely,  but  am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  not.  Certainly  I  have  failed 
to  find  any  numbers  of  the  paper  covering  the  period  between  the  3d  and 
the  15th  of  April.  The  Times  was  the  first  paper  started  after  the  great 
disaster,  but  its  earliest  issue  was  later  than  the  last  of  these  dates.  So  far 
as  appears,  then,  to  the  Whig  alone  we  must  look  for  the  daily  record  of 
events  in  Richmond  just  after  the  evacuation.  Immediately  upon  this 
change  of  masters  this  newspaper,  the  Whig,  passed  under  the  control 
and  conduct  of  a  Northern  man  of  Union  sentiments,  and  was  promptly 
issued  Tuesday  evening,  April  4,  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  city, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  United  States  military  authorities,  as  a  Union 
journal,  in  a  single  sheet  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  Sunday-school 
paper. 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  remind  the  average  reader  that — as  the  columns 
of  this  journal  abundantly  show — the  confederate  rear  guard  retired  from 
Richmond  very  early  Monday  morning,  April  3,  and  the  federals  entered 
the  burning  city  close  upon  their  heels;  that  Admiral  Porter  brought  Mr. 
Lincoln  up  the  river  in  the  gunboat  Malvern,  Tuesday,  April  4,  landing  at 
Rockett's  about  three  P.  M.;  that  the  President  walked  through  the  city,  for 
the  most  part  east  and  north  of  the  "  burnt  district,"  to  General  Weitzel's 
headquarters,  which  were  in  President  Davis's  mansion  at  the  corner  of 
1 2th  and  Clay  streets,  and  -that  he  spent  that  evening  meeting  and  confer- 
ring with  military  officers  of  the  United  States  and  the  leading  citizens 
of  Richmond,  returning  to  the  Malvern  to  sleep  that  night,  and  going 
back  down  the  river  to  City  Point  say  about  noon  the  next  day,  which 
was  Wednesday  the  5th. 

Several  reportorial  notices  of  and  editorial  comments  upon  what  it 
was  pleased  to  term  "  the  first  step  toward  the  reinstatement  of  the  Old 
Dominion  in  the  Union  "  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  Whig  during  the 
week  beginning  Friday,  April  7,  and  ending  Friday,  April  14 — the  day  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  assassination.  Sufifice  it  to  say,  that  the  Whig  commended 
and  advocated  the  proposed  scheme  for  the  immediate  rehabilitation  of 
the  state  just  so  long  as  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States 
appeared  to  approve  it,  and  denied  all  sympathy  with  it  when  their  appro- 
bation and  co-operation  were  withdrawn.  We  give  below  all  the  Whig's 
references  to  the  matter  which  tend  to  the  clear  and  consecutive  develop- 
ment of  the  facts  as  they  actually  occurred.  The  earliest  notice  is  as 
follows,  and  is  found  in  the  ''Evening  Whig,  Friday,  April  7:" 
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"An  Important  Movement — Reconstruction — Meeting  of  the  Virginia 

Legislature. 

An  informal  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Virginia  legislature  remaining  in  the 
city  was  held  in  the  Law  building,  Franklin  street,  this  morning,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  proposition  of  President  Lincoln  to  re-assemble  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
authorizing  a  convention  to  take  Virginia  back  into  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  The  propo- 
sition of  the  President  was  laid  before  the  meeting.  A  formal  meeting  was  appointed  to 
take  place  at  four  P.  M.  this  afternoon,  to  which  time  the  meeting  adjourned." 

Then,  next  day,  Saturday,  April  8,  we  have  the  following : 

"Correction. 

The  statement  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  last  evening  of  such  members  of  the 
Virginia  legislature  as  still  remained  in  the  city  was  not  strictly  correct.  There  was  no 
meeting  of  legislators  or  others,  but  simply  an  informal  conference  and  consultation  of 
private  individuals,  among  whom  were  five  or  six  members  of  the  legislature.  The 
motive  of  these  gentlemen  in  coming  together  was  to  hear  from  Judge  Campbell  the 
terms  upon  which  President  Lincoln  had  expressed  himself  as  willing  that  Virginia  might 
return  to  the  Union.  Messrs.  Joseph  R.  Anderson,  David  I.  Burr,  Nathaniel  P.  Tyler, 
and  H.  W.  Thomas  were  appointed  a  committee  to  inform  the  legislature  and  Governor 
Smith  of  President  Lincoln's  terms  ;  and  Judge  Campbell  was  requested  to  accompany 
the  committee,  who  were  to  leave  the  city  so  soon  as  passports  could  be  procured.  It 
was  said  to  be  probable  they  would  get  off  this  morning. 

We  prefer  not  to  state  our  understanding  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  terms,  as  our  information 
on  that  head  is  not  official.'' 

The  next  publication  of  importance,  ano  the  most  important  of  all, 
appearing  in  the  issues  both  of  Wednesday  the  I2th  and  Thursday  the 
13th  of  April,  is  the  following  address  : 

"  To  THE  People  of  Virginia. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  in  connection 
with  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  state,  whose  names  are  attached  to  this  paper,  in  view 
of  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  Richmond  by  the  confederate  government,  and  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States,  the  surrender  of  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and  the  suspension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  power  of  the  state,  are  of 
opinion  that  an  immediate  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  is  called  for  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  The  consent  of  the  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States  to  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  in  Richmond,  in  connection  with  the  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor,  to  their  free  deliberation  upon  public  affairs,  and  to  the  ingress 
and  departure  of  all  its  members  under  safe  conducts,  has  been  obtained. 

The  United  States  authorities  will  afford  transportation  from  any  point  under  their 
control  to  any  of  the  persons  before  mentioned. 

The  matters  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  are  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  state 
of  Virginia,  and  the  adjustment  of  questions  involving  life,  liberty,  and  property,  that  have 
arisen  m  the  state  as  a  consequence  of  the  war. 
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We,  tlierefore,  earnestly  request  the  governor,  lieutenant-yovernor,  and  members  of 
the  legislature  to  repair  to  this  city  by  the  2Sth  of  April  (instant). 

We  understand  that  full  protection  to  persons  and  property  will  be  afforded  in  the 
state,  and  we  recommeiul  to  |jeaceful  citizens  to  remain  at  their  homes  and  pursue  their 
usual  avocations,  with  confidence  that  they  will  not  be  interrupted. 

We  earnestly  solicit  the  attendance  in  Richmond,  on  or  before  the  25th  of  April 
(instant),  of  the  following  persons,  citizens  of  Virginia,  to  confer  with  us  as  to  the  best 
means  of  restoring  peace  to  tiie  state  of  Virginia.  We  have  ]irocured  safe  conduct  from 
the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  for  them  to  enter  the  city  and  to  depart  without 
molestation  :  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  A.  T.  Caperton,  Wm.  C.  Rives,  John  Letcher,  A.  H. 
H.  Stuart,  R.  L.  Montague,  Fayette  McMullen,  J.  P.  Holcombe,  Alexander  Rives,  B. 
Johnson  Barbour,  James  Barbour,  Wm.  L.  Goggin,  J.  B.  Baldwin,  Thomas  Gholson, 
Waller  Staples,  S.  D.  Miller,  Thomas  J.  Randolph,  Wm.  T.  Early,  R.  A.  Claybrook,  John 
Critcher,  Wm.  Towns,  T.  H.  Eppes,  and  those  other  persons  for  whom  passports  have 
been  procured  and  especially  forwarded  that  we  consider  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  mention. 

(Signed)  A.  J.  Marshall,  Senator,  Fauquier. 

James  Neeson,  Senator,  Marion. 
James  Venable,  Senator-elect,  Petersburg. 
David  I.  Burr,  of  House  of  Delegates,  Richmond  city. 
David  J.  Saunders,  of  House  of  Delegates,  Richmond  city. 
L.  S.  Hall,  of  House  of  Delegates,  Wetzel  county. 
J.  J.  English,  of  House  of  Delegates,  Henrico  county. 
Wm.  Ambers,  of  House  of  Delegates,  Chesterfield  county. 
A.  M.  Keily,  of  House  of  Delegates,  Petersburg. 
H.  W.  Thomas,  Second  Auditor  of  Virginia. 
St.  L.  L.  Moncure,  Chief  Clerk  Second  Auditor's  office. 
Joseph  Mayo,  Mayor  city  of  Richmond. 
Robert  Howard,  Clerk  Hustings  Court,  Richmond  city. 
Thomas  U.  Dudley,  Sergeant  Richmond  city. 
Littleton  Tazewell,  Commonwealth's  Attorney,  Richmond  city. 
Wm.  T.  Joynes,  Judge  of  Circuit  Court,  Petersburg. 
John  A.  Meredith,  Judge  of  Circuit  Court,  Richmond. 
Wm.  H.  Lyons,  Judge  of  Hustings  Court,  Richmond. 
Wms.  C.  Wickham,  Member  of  Congress,  Richmond  District. 
Benj.  S.  Ewell,  President  of  William  and  Mary  College. 
Nat.  Tyler,  Editor  Richmond  Enquirer. 
R.  F.  Walker,  Publisher  of  Examiner. 
J.  R.  Anderson,  Richmond. 
R.  R.  HowiSON,  Richmond. 
W.  Goddin,  Richmond. 
P.  G.  Bayly,  Richmond. 
F.  J.  Smith,  Richmond. 
Franklin  Stearns,  Henrico. 
John  Lyon,  Petersburg. 
Thomas  B.  Fisher,  Fauquier. 
Wm.  M.  Harrison,  Charles  City. 
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(Signed)  Cyrus  Hall,  Ritchie. 

Thomas  W.  Garnett,  King  and  Queen. 
James  A.  Scott,  Richmond. 

I  concur  in  the  preceding  recommendation.  J.  A.  Campbell. 

Approved  for  publication  in  the  Whig  and  in  handbill  form. 

G.  Weitzel,  Major  General  commanding. 
Richmond,  Va.,  April  11,  1865." 

And  last  of  all,  from  the  Whig  of  Friday,  April  14,  we  copy  the  follow- 
ing military  order. 


"  Headquarters  Dept.  Virginia, 

Richmond,  Va.,  April  13,  1865. 


IGINIA,  ) 

//  13,  1865. ) 


Owing  to  recent  events,  the  permission  for  the  re-assembling  of  the  gentlemen 
recently  acting  as  the  legislature  of  Virginia  is  rescinded.  Should  any  of  the  gentlemen 
come  to  the  city  under  the  notice  of  re-assembling,  already  publislied,  they  will  be  fur- 
nished passports  to  return  to  their  homes. 

Any  of  the  persons  named  in  the  call  signed  by  J.  A.  Campbell  and  others,  who  are 
found  in  the  city  twelve  hours  after  the  publication  of  this  notice,  will  be  subject  to  arrest, 
unless  they  are  residents  of  the  city. 

E.  O.  C.  Ord,  Major-General  commanding  the  Department." 

In  the  light  of  the  evidence  above  collated,  need  we  refer  again  to 
Admiral  Porter's  account  of  how  he  ran  down  the  entire  scheme  for  re-as- 
sembling the  Virginia  legislature  on  that  Wednesday  morning  (April  5), 
when,  with  that  old  three-minute  ainbulance  horse,  he  overhauled  the 
flying  carriage  containing  General  Weitzel  and  Judge  Campbell,  nor  how 
the  admiral  made  the  President  admit  his  clumsy  ignorance  and  beg  the 
admiral  not  to  expose  him  }  No  :  it  is  not  treasonable  to  say  of  the 
admiral's  narrative  that  "  it  does  not  read  like  history,"  and  it  is  but  fair 
to  add  that  perhaps  it  was  not  really  intended  to  read,  or  to  be  read,  in 
any  such  prosaic  and  critical  style.  The  whole  scope  of  the  book  puts  it 
outside  the  category  of  grave  history. 

Rut  General  Grant's  book  is  of  very  different  character,  and  is  certain 
to  be  largely  consulted  by  future  historians  of  the  civil  war.  It  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  illustrious  author  appears  to  have 
been  led  into  error  about  this  particular  matter.  Passing  by  some  minor 
details  as  to  which  we  raise  no  issue,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  general  dif- 
fers with  the  admiral  in  that  he  admits  the  "  restoration  "  scheme  and 
policy  survived  the  disastrous  set-back  of  the  5th  of  April  ;  indeed,  the 
general  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  that  disaster.  He  quotes  the  words 
of  President  Lincoln's  order  given  after  the  interview  on  Admiral  Porter's 
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flag-ship,  the  Malvern,  "from  meiiiury."  Memory  of  what?  Of  those 
words  and  that  order  certainly,  but  whether  as  read  by  himself  or  as 
repeated  to  him  by  another,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  discover. 

Of  course  Judge  Campbell  is  the  "  leading  citizen  "  referred  to  as  having 
been  present  at  the  Malvern  interview  (though  not  strictly  a  "  citizen  of 
Virginia"),  and  Judge  Campbell  not  only  publishes  a  copy  of  the  paper 
handed  him  on  that  occasion,  being  the  only  paper  he  ever  received  from 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  which  contained  no  reference  to  the  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature, but  he  also  says  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  while  expressing  verbally  and 
freely  to  him  (as  he  had  done  to  Judge  Thomas)  his  views  as  to  "  a  con- 
vention of  the  legislature  "  and  "  a  government  for  Virginia,"  at  the  same 
time  distinctly  stated  that  he  was  only  "  meditating  a  plan,"  had  "  come 
to  no  conclusion,"  and  was  not  yet  prepared  to  commit  anything  to  writing 
on  this  subject. 

The  general  says  the  "call"  for  the  legislative  convention,  afterwards 
published  upon  the  basis  of  the  President's  order,  "  went  very  much  further 
than  Mr.  Lincoln  had  contemplated;"  and  that  Mr.  Stanton,  seeing  this 
"  call,"  immediately  "took  the  liberty  of  countermanding  the  order,  .  .  . 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  President  was  nearer  the  spot  than  he 
was."  Now,  is  it  conceivable  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  the  author  and 
sponsor  of  this  movement,  never  saw  this  "call,"  although  Mr.  Stanton  saw  it 
in  "  the  very  next  issue  of  the  northern  papers  "  ?  If  Mr.  Stanton  saw  it,  is 
it  not  certain  that  he  showed  it  to  Mr.  Lincoln  during  their  prolonged  and 
repeated  discussions  of  this  subject?  And  if  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  it,  when  and 
where. did  he  ever  express  his  dissatisfaction  with  it,  upon  the  ground  men- 
tioned by  General  Grant  or  upon  any  other  ground  ?  In  short,  this  entire 
statement  about  this  "  call  "  and  Mr.  Stanton's  suppression  of  it,  and  "  the 
order"  authorizing  it  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  return  to  Washington,  is  totally 
swept  away  by  the  sworn  deposition  of  Mr.  Stanton  himself,  who  relates 
how  difficult  it  was  for  him  and  the  attorney-general  to  induce  Mr.  Lincoln, 
after  his  return  to  Washington,  to  abandon  his  policy  and  recall  his  order.* 

Mr.  Stanton  undoubtedly  was  a  man  who  seldom  "  questioned  his  own 
authority  ; "  he  may  even  at  times  have  assumed  authority  to  countermand 
one  of  Lincoln's  orders,  but  he  certainly  did  not  do  so  in  this  instance. 

We  have  yet  two  further  contributions  to  make  to  the  recoid  of  this 
interesting  crisis.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  during  the 
conference  on  board  the  Malvern,  said  that  while  he  was  meditating  a 
plan,  he  had  as  yet  come  to  no  conclusion  upon  the  subject  of  a  conven- 
tion of  the  legislature,  and   should  not  do  so  until    he   returned   to   City 

*  See  pages  43  and  44  of  Judge  Campbell's  pamphlet. 
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Point  ;  but  that,  if  he  was  then  satisfied,  he  would  write  to  General  Weit- 
zel.*  This  was  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  April.  It  is  of  course  clearly 
to  be  inferred  from  the  documentary  and  other  evidence  already  sub- 
mitted, that  he  was  satisfied  and  did  write  authorizing  the  issue  of  the 
"  call  "  of  April  1 1  ;  but  we  are  happily  able  to  establish  the  fact  that  he 
did  so  by  direct  and  satisfactory  proof. 

The  very  intelligent  and  accomplished  librarian  of  the  commonwealth 
tells  me  that  some  years  ago  he  mentioned  the  subject  of  this  "  call"  to  a 
gentleman  who  represented  himself  as  having  been  a  member  of  General 
Weitzel's  staff  in  April,  1865,  and  that  the  gentleman  said  he  well  remem- 
bered the  paper,  and  related  the  following  circumstance  connected  with  it: 
General  Weitzel  was  speaking,  in  this  gentleman's  presence,  to  a  brother 
of^cer,  of  his  intention  to  issue  such  a  "  call  "  as  Mr.  Lincoln  had  suggested, 
when  the  ofificer  addressed,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  than  a  mere  sol- 
dier, asked  whether  he  had  the  President's  directions  in  writing,  and,  upon 
Weitzel's  replying  that  he  had  only  verbal  instructions,  cautioned  him  not 
to  take  the  step  until  he  had  authority  and  directions  in  black  and  white 
signed  by  the  President  himself,  as  "the  politicians"  might  make  it  cost 
him  his  commission.  The  gentleman  further  informed  my  friend  the  libra- 
rian that  Weitzel  admitted  the  wisdom  of  the  caution  and  awaited  written 
instructions  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  he  received  before  issuing  the  "  call." 

Yet  once  more,  and  finally.  General  Joseph  R.  Anderson,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  invitation  appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  this  "  call,"  f  a  few  days  ago  handed  me  a  very  important  paper,  which 
has  never  been  published.  It  is  Judge  Campbell's  report  to  this  commit- 
tee, also  laid  before  the  afternoon  meeting  of  Friday,  April  7  (see  Whig  oi 
8th),  of  the  result  of  his  conferences  with  President  Lincoln.  The  paper 
handed  me  is  not  the  original  report,  but  a  copy  made  therefrom  under 
General  Anderson's  supervision.  He  returned  the  original  to  Judge  Camp- 
bell, who  wrote  for  it,  but  exacted  the  condition  that  Judge  Campbell 
should  certify  this  paper  as  a  true  copy,  which  he  has  accordingly  done  in 
his  own  handwriting  upon  the  face  of  the  paper  itself.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Richmond,  Va.,  7th  April,  1865. 
Gen.  Joseph  R.  Anderson  and  otliers,  Committee,  etc. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  had,  since  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  two  conversations  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States.     My  object  was  to  secure  for  the  citizens  of 

*  Campbell's  Pamphlet,  page  41. 

+  Judge  Thomas's  testimony,  and  extract  from  the   Whig  of  April  8. 
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Richmond  and  the  inhal^ilants  of  the  state  of  Virginia  wlio  iiad  come  under  the  military 
authority  of  the  United  States  as  much  gentleness  and  forbearance  as  could  be  possibly 
extended. 

The  conversations  had  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  government  for  Virginia,  the 
requirement  of  oaths  of  allegiance  from  the  citizens,  and  the  terms  of  settlement  with 
the  United  States.  With  the  concurrence  and  sanction  of  General  Weitzel  he  assented 
to  the  application  not  to  require  oaths  of  allegiance  from  the  citizens.  He  stated  that 
he  would  send  to  General  Weitzel  his  decision  upon  the  question  of  a  government  for 
Virginia.  This  letter  was  received  on  Thursday  and  was  read  by  me.  It  authorized 
General  Weitzel  to  grant  a  safe  conduct  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  meet  at  Rich- 
mond to  deliberate  and  to  return  to  their  homes  at  the  end  ,of  their  session.  I  am  in- 
formed by  General  Weitzel  that  he  will  issue  whatever  orders  that  may  be  necessary,  and 
will  furnish  all  the  facilities  of  transportation,  etc.,  to  the  members  of  the  legislature  to 
meet  in  this  city,  and  that  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  public  men  of  the  state 
will  be  included  in  the  orders.  The  object  of  the  invitation  is  for  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia to  determine  whether  they  will  administer  the  laws  in  connection  with  the  author- 
ities of  the  United  States  and  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  understand 
from  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  the  condition  be  fulfilled  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  establish 
or  sustain  any  other  authority. 

My  conversation  with  President  Lincoln  upon  the  terms  of  a  settlement  was  answered 
in  writing;  that  is,  he  left  with  me  a  written  memorandum  of  the  substance  of  his  an- 
swer. He  states  as  indispensable  conditions  of  a  settlement  the  restoration  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  over  the  whole  of  the  states,  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  by  the 
disbanding  of  the  army,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  receding  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
from  his  position  on  the  slavery  question.  The  latter  proposition  was  explained  to  mean 
that  the  executive  action  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  so  far  as  it  had  been  declared  in  mes- 
sages, proclamations,  and  other  official  acts,  must  pass  for  what  they  were  worth — that  he 
would  not  recede  from  his  position,  but  that  this  would  not  debar  action  by  other  author- 
ities of  the  government. 

I  suppose  that,  if  the  proclamation  of  the  President  be  valid  as  law,  it  has  already 
operated  and  vested  rights. 

I  believe  that  full  confidence  may  be  placed  in  General  Weitzel's  fulfillment  of  his 
promises  to  afford  facilities  to  the  legislature,  and  that  its  members  may  return  after  they 
have  concluded  their  business,  without  interruption. 

Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  memorandum  referred  to  what  would  be  his  action  under  the  con- 
fiscation acts.  He  stated  that  when  the  property  had  not  been  condemned  and  sold 
he  would  make  a  universal  release  of  the  forfeitures  that  had  been  incurred  in  any  state 
which  would  now  promptly  recognize  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  withdraw  its 
troops;  but  that  if  the  war  be  persisted  in,  that  the  confiscated  ])roperty  must  be  regarded 
as  a  resource  from  which  the  expenses  of  the  war  might  be  supported. 

His  memorandum  contains  no  article  upon  the  penalties  imposed  upon  persons,  but 
in  his  oral  communications  he  intimated  that  there  was  scarcely  any  one  who  might  not 
have  a  discharge  for  the  asking.  I  understand  from  the  statement,  though  the  words 
did  not  exactly  imply  it,  that  a  universal  amnesty  would  be  granted  if  peace  were  now 
concluded. 

In  my  intercourse  I  strongly  urged  the  propriety  of  an  armistice.  This  was  done  after 
the  preparation  of  his  memorandum.     He  agreed  to  consider  the  subject,  but  no  answer 
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has  been  received.     I  suppose  that,  if  he  assents,  the  matter  will  be  decided  and  executed 
between  Generals  Grant  and  Lee. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  J.   A.   CAMPBELL. 

A  true  copy.        J.  A.  Campbell." 

General  Anderson  remembers  that  during  the  reading  of  this  paper  to 
his  committee,  when  he  came  to  that  portion  which  contained  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's expressions  upon  the  subject  of  amnesty,  Judge  Campbell  stopped, 
and  said  that  it  occurred  to  him  to  mention,  as  illustrative  of  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  President  upon  this  subject,  that  he  remarked  at  the  confer- 
ence, "  I  would  gladly  pardon  Jeff.  Davis  himself,  if  he  would  ask  it." 

But  the  special  importance  of  this  report  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  shows 
conclusively  that,  after  Mr.  Lincoln  had  returned  to  City  Point  and  re- 
flected quietly  over  the  whole  matter,  he  adhered  to  the  views  he  had 
thrown  out  in  conversation  with  Judge  Campbell  and  Judge  Thomas,  and 
wrote  to  Weitzel  (not  to  Campbell)  a  letter  which  Campbell  read,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  he  gives  in  the  report,  and  which  fully  authorized  the  issue 
of  the  call  of  April  1 1. 

And  now,  to  sum  up  briefly,  we  think  these  three  positions  have  been 
clearly  established  :  to  wit,  that 

1st,  As  late  as  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of  April,  1865,  General  Weitzel 
and  the  other  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  Virginia  were 
going  on  in  good  faith  to  carry  out  Mr,  Lincoln's  policy  of  immediate 
restoration,  and  they  regarded  the  address  or  "call  "  of  the  nth  of  April 
as  a  fair  expression  of  that  policy  and  the  first  step  in  execution  of  it. 

2d,  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  was  not  only  the  author  and  sponsor  of  that 
policy  and  that  "call,"  but  as  late  as  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of  April, 
1865 — four  days  after  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  and  when  he  must  be 
concluded  to  have  seen  the  "  call  " — he  had  found  no  reason  to  abandon 
this  policy  or  to  repudiate  this  call. 

3d,  To  Edwin  M.  Stanton  belongs  the  responsibility  (or  glory)  of 
breaking  up  the  policy  of  restoration,  and  inaugurating  in  its  stead  the 
policy  of  reconstruction. 


Richmond,  Virginia. 
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JOHN    W.    HAMERSLEY 


"  Whether  or  no  we  sliall  roam  the  hereafter 
Together,  as  once  in  the  clays  that  are  dead, 
I  liokl  tliat  this  hfe,  with  its  tears  and  laughter, 
Is  blessed,  thrice  blessed,  for  the  love  that  it  bred. 

Yes,  yes,  we  shall  meet  at  this  life's  seeming  ending, 
Love  more,  and  not  less,  not  forgetting  nor  dazed  ; 
We  have  lived,  we  have  loved,  and  in  measure  ascending, 
We  shall  live,  we  shall  love,  when  the  curtain  is  raised." 

Forsan  et  haec  oliin  nieiiiinisse  Juvabit. — ViRGiL, 
John  Jervis  Beresford,  M.A. 

According  to  that  most  truthful  remark  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  "  The 
world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men."  And  so  it  is  in  this,  a  lesser 
world,  this  mongrel  city  which  knows  little  of  its  best  citizens.  It  is  a 
sorrowful  fact,  that  in  the  history  of  communities,  the  most  worthy,  the 
most  useful,  the  most  devoted,  and  the  most  self-sacrificing  seldom  attain 
marked  celebrity,  nor,  as  a  rule,  are  their  services  or  examples  generally 
recognized.  A  man  to  be  prominent  among  the  masses  must  possess  un- 
limited force,  or  push,  or  be  the  creature  of  a  party  or  the  representative 
of  a  popular  idea.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  a  very  large  city  or  state, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  it  has  been  conceded  by  philosophers  that  small 
states  are  more  productive  of  great  men  than  extensive  empires.  A  great 
nation  or  a  vast  city  like  our  own  seldom  perrnits  the  rise  of  the  best, 
especially  one  of  the  old  stock  almost  buried  out  of  sight  by  the  succeed- 
ing swarms  of  foreigners  who  fill  our  offices  and  streets,  steal  our  taxes,  and 
ignore  if  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  few  and  heroic  families  who  laid  the 
basis  of  this  metropolis,  and,  indeed,  established  the  principles  through 
which  this  New  Amsterdam  or  New  York  has  developed. 

One  of  the  representatives  of  an  old  family,  an  extraordinary  man, 
passed  from  our  midst  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  June,  1889,  with  less 
notice  in  the  newspapers  than  is  usually  accorded  to  successful  men  whose 
deaths  are  a  benefit  to  the  community.  John  W.  Hamersley's  death  has 
left  a  void  in  many  hearts  that  cannot  be  filled.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who 
will  be  the  more  sincerely  missed  the  longer  those  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately live  to  remember  him.  He  was  born  on  the  24th  of  May,  1808,  in 
Hanover  square,  New  York,  then  one  of  the  centres  of  fashion,  opulence,  and 
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